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NOTES AND REVIEWS 
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The Harvard Medical School of China, Incorporated. Fourth 
Annual Report of the Executive Committee. Boston. 1914. 
Pp. 52. 

The Harvard Medical School of China at Shanghai was incor- 
porated in 1911, put into operation in January, 1912, and is now 
ready to graduate its second class. Owing to the lack of funds 
for a separate establishment, it has during its period of operation 
been associated with the Red Cross Society of Shanghai, making 
use of the buildings of that society, an association which has 
proved of mutual advantage. The staff of the school comprises 
six doctors and surgeons, beside nurses, business manager, etc. 
The number of students is not large, owing to the high standard 
set for admission — a standard which admitted only six out of 
twenty applicants for admission last fall but which has thereby 
secured a select student body. 

The relation which the school bears to the community was 
illustrated by the part it took in the care of those wounded in 
the fighting which took place during July and August, 1913, 
in and near Shanghai. Another more important service which 
such an institution owes to the community, is that of research 
along lines which particularly affect that community; but unfor- 
tunately, the staff is small and the work heavy so that such work 
can be carried on only “sporadically.” 

Russia, the Country of Extremes. By Madame N. Jarintzoff. 
New York: Henry Holt. 1914. Pp. xv, 372. 

One of the most interesting descriptions of Russia that has 
come recently from the press, is that by Madame Jarintzoff. 
Written from the revolutionists’ point of view, it deals mainly 
with political events. The first chapter contains a graphic de- 
scription of the Smolenski School, the work of the Intelligentzia 
in “spreading culture through the sombre masses of the working 
and non-working population of the large towns,” and the House 
of Englightenment, the Russian “People’s Palace.” It also con- 
tains an analysis of the Russian character, which seems to be so 
difficult for the Western Europeans to understand. 

Another interesting chapter is the one entitled Students’ Move- 
ments and Political Life, describing the events that have taken 
place among the Studentchestvo during the last forty years, 
beginning with the decree of 1873 forbidding Russian youths to 
study abroad, a period in which the struggle for academic auton- 
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